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THE ALDINE. 




GENTLEMEN OF LEISURE. — Specht. 



CLO U DEPICTURES. 

Who has not discovered curious and complete pic- 
tures presented in the sky by the clouds? Cloud- 
forms in the shape of animals, easily traceable with a 
little exercise of the imagination, are common ; but 
often complete pictures, emulating some mundane 
view, are discernible, if sought for. Hamlet, when 
he directed Polonius' attention to the cloud-form, 
showed himself to be a close and philosophical ob- 
server of the phenomenon of nature in the sky: 

Hamlet. — Do you see yonder cloud that's almost in shape of a 
camel ? 
Polonius. — By the mass, and 'tis like a camel, indeed. 
Hamlet. — Methinks it is like a weasel? 
Polonius.— It is backed like a weasel. 
Hamlet. — Or like a whale ? 
Polonius. — Very like a whale ! 

I have traced a recumbent King Charles spaniel in 
the sky, distinct enough to be recognized by several 
others, the jagged edges of the clouds which formed 
the outline indicating the shaggy coat, and filling in 
very nicely the details, which, seen in the distance, 
were not, of course, thoroughly distinct. Huge im- 
ages, especially of enormous faces, like Hawthorne's 



Old Man of the Mountain, are frequently to be traced 
in the cloud-forms. But the pictures interest me 
more and oftener engage my attention ; and I in- 
dulge in the theory that the cloud-forms are re- 
productions of mundane scenes. There was a paint- 
ing in the winter exhibition at the National Acad- 
emy of Design several seasons ago, which delineated 
a succession of clouds rising from the horizon into 
formidable towers, the effect being that of some me- 
diaeval tower in a distant sunset. The picture was 
ridiculed by some of the critics, but I have frequently 
noticed the effect which the artist reproduced. Moun- 
tain scenery, in which there is an astonishing minute- 
ness of detail in undulations and light and shade and 
perspective from massing, is very fine in the grand 
picture gallery of the sky. The Alps are often pre- 
sented in the groups of snowish cloud-towers ; while 
the dark blue of the distant mountain side is repro- 
duced in the rolling masses of leadish hue. Moun- 
tain scenery, however, is the commonest form of 
cloud-picture. Water effects, like the waves of a 
" mackerel sky," or the gentle, undulating fleece be- 
tween darker masses, like a streamlet through a 
marsh, are also frequent. I do not say that these 
pictures are intelligent to every one; there are some 



people who cannot see the man in the moon, which 
even the dogs recognize and bay at. 

Cloud-forms are always picturesque and often cu- 
riously fantastic ; and castles with towers, and some- 
thing grand, like mountains or stretches of snow- 
fields, are frequently visible. I have never seen a 
" plain " or inartistic picture presented in the sky. 
All the lines are the lines of beauty. There is noth- 
ing angular ; the outlines are rounded or artistically 
jagged. A conflagration or the setting sun produces 
some wonderful effects in the sky, and artists occa- 
sionally reproduce them. I do not believe that 
Church's " Banner in the Sky " was a fantasy. Archi- 
tectural ruins are frequently pictured, possessing a 
realism that is astonishing. 

An effect frequently produced by the clouds gath- 
ering in the sky is that of a bay, inlet, tributary and 
islands ; and of this description are many cloud-pic- 
tures, the clouds forming the topographical outline, 
the intervening blue or gray constituting the water ; 
bold headlands jut out into the sea. The pictures 
presented in the sky when the sinking sun colors 
and gilds the clouds are .fantastic in their several 
transformations, and rival in every respect, in gran- 
deur, purity, and often, also, in variety of color and 
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boldness of execution and design, any transformation 
scene yet presented on the stage. Some of the 
cloud-pictures on wintry moonlight nights suggest 
scenes in the arctic regions, the cloud-masses being 
snowy white. The effect of an iceberg floating in a 
clear sea of cerulean blue is common at this season. 
The moon affords but one grade of color — pearl- 
iness and a gray tint ; it requires the effulgence of 
the sun to produce the hues of the rainbow, all of 
which are sometimes presented in the pictures by 
day, especially at sunset. — Chandos Fulton. 



AN IDLE DOG. 



Every village has its idle dog, its " ne'er do well," 
who delights to dream time away, as if it were not the 
golden sand of which life is made. Born under some 



AN IDLE DOG. — John S. Davis. 

dimly flickering star, the flames of life at best burn 
but feebly in his veins. Constitutionally lazy, he 
floats like a waif through life, sailless, rudderless, 
compassless. How he contrives to pass the long sum- 
mer days, when the very air is full of busy life, is a 
ir^stery to the brisk, ever-contriving, far-reaching 
business man ; to the earnest student who sighs at 
the rapid flight of time, and groans when he reflects 
on the brevity of life. The sedative indifference, the 
idle repose of the hero of the picture, has been admir- 
ably depicted by Mr. Davis. "A sorry chap," rare 
old Izaak Walton would doubtless have called him, 
had he ever witnessed so primitive an attempt at 
fishing as the picture shows to us. Leaning against 
a wall, in the cool shade cast by leafy boughs, by the 
side of a dashing mill-race, he is, as likely as not, 
fishing with a pin for sun-fish, chub, pouts, shiners, 
and cat-fish. And if he should catch a whole basket- 



ful of such game, their value would almost equal the 
day's earnings of the man who lounges about bar- 
rooms, gossips, and sucks at the stem of a clay pipe ! 
If we could imagine him a "culprit fay," with a stain 
upon his wing, we are sure it would forever remain 
there, since he would never have energy enough, 
when the sturgeon arched the smooth surface of the 
water with his mimic bows, to 

"dart the glistening arch below, 
And catch a drop from his silver bow." 

A perfect picture of contentment, with simple wants 
and few, even the " idle dog" of the village teaches 
a lesson to mankind which may not pass unheeded 
in an age of luxury, overwork, and unnatural excite- 
ment. The best of men need to vegetate at times, 
rest and grow, that physical and mental recuperation 
may bring back health. 



